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Christmas Humber 


“LOW LIES HIS HEAD WITH THE BEASTS OF THE STALL.”’ 
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A Christmas Fantasy. 


It was Christmas eve, and hundreds of beautiful 
trees that a short time ago were lifting their soft, 
green branches upward toward the sky were fixed 
in boxes, instead of their native soil, and set up, like 
the trees in a toy village, in parlors and halls. 

Busy hands were sorting over dolls and toys of 
other busy hands were hanging 
bags of candy and little candles all over the trees, 
—strange fruit for these children of the forest to 
bear. ‘There were small trees for little rooms of 
the poor, large trees for the drawing-rooms of the 
rich, and tall, wide-spreading, noble trees,—trees 
that had taken years for their growth only to be 
cut down in less than an hour that they might live 


all descriptions; 


a few days longer in a hall or church or school- . 


room and give a brief pleasure to children who 
could not afford to have Christmas trees in their 
own humble homes. | 

It did not seem possible that anyone in need of 
good cheer could be left out in the Christmas prep- 
arations, certainly no child would be slighted if 
any one of the thousands of men and women who 
were giving money and time and all sorts of gifts 
to make a merry Christmas for the young people, 
knew it. Generous men and women were looking 
for children who had no Christmas, and looking in 
vain. When Christmas day was ended children in 
many homes would count their gifts by dozens and 
be tired of them before the New Year began. 

From one of the churches where they had been 
having a late rehearsal a company of young people 
came out and sang softly as they passed along the 
Strece: 


‘*Tt came upon the midnight clear, 

That glorious song of old, 

From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold; 

Peace on the éarth, good will to men, 
From heaven’s all-gracious King. 

The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing.’’ 


A poor little half-starved kitten shut out of its 
home ran across the sidewalk in front of the sing- 
ers and hid shivering in an alley-way. ‘Good will 
’’ said a thoughtful looking young girl. 
“Only to men? Why not to that poor, wretched 
little kitten someone has deserted? Stop a min- 
ute!’’ She ran down the alley, while her compan- 
ions shouted to her to ‘Come along.’ After a 
moment she joined them with something clasped 
closely under her warm coat and a look of peace 
on her sweet face. ‘Good will to all. We are 
all the work of His hands. “This is my Christmas 
gift to myself,’’ she said. Her companions laughed 
as they passed on. 

At midnight the lights began to disappear in 
house and in hall. ‘Tired fathers and mothers, 
uncles, aunts and helpers in church and hall gave 
a last look at overloaded trees, then went to their 
rest. [he houses were quiet, but just as the 
Christmas bells rang out their midnight chimes 
there was a stir and a strange sound in barns and 
stables, for it is well known that at the midnight 
hour before Christmas day the gift of speech 1s 
given the animals in the stables in memory of the 
Christ-child, the little infant who was born in a 
stable and whose first companions were the gentle 
beasts in the stalls. 

In a large barn situated on the edge of a grove 
of pine trees a few miles out of the city a num- 
ber of animals were taking their rest. As the mid- 
night bells in the village a mile away sounded clear 
through the air, a black horse that had been lying 
down on a comfortable bed of meadow hay scram- 
bled to her feet and called to a young filly, who 


to men, 


looked so much like her it was plain enough to see~” . 


that they were mother and daughter. 

‘“Wake up, Fannie; it is our hour. We can 
talk:to each other now in the speech of sabe and 
you ought to know your mother’s history.’’ 

Fannie gave a sleepy whinny and got up, fooking 
over the gate of her box stall at her mother, who said: 
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““T was born in the country on a large farm, and 
for two happy years I pranced and danced and ran 
and rolled in green pastures. I can tell you it was 
hard when I was led away from this happy home 
and sold to a horse trainer. He forced a sharp 
bit into my tender young mouth and beat me be- 
cause I hated it. He tied heavy weights to me 
and whipped me to make me drag them around. 
He was always whipping me, and I dreaded the 
very sight of him. 


FANNIE B. 
‘*You have been trained by kindness.’’ 


“When I looked over the paddock fence last 
summer and saw a man lead you away to be 
trained to harness, I trembled, and whinnied after 
you as loud as I could, but I need not have been 
afraid, no one was going to hurt you; you have 
been trained by kindness, and have learned to do 
your duty without any of the suffering I went 
through with. 

“After I was trained to go in harness I was 
sold again, and this time I had a kind master. I 
lived with him five happy years, but he had to sell 
me, and I was sent to the city and put to work in 
an express wagon. ‘The work was too hard for 
me. Before many months I went lame. My foot 
hurt me so much that I could hardly walk. My 
master was a cruel man, and he tried whipping me 
to cure me, he said, of laziness; but I grew worse 
and finally, after I had suffered much, he put me 
in an auctionroom. He had done something to 
my foot so it wouldn’t hurt me as much for a few 
days, and he made mettrot as fast as I could go 


around a place where they were showing off the 
horses. When I stopped trotting, a man pulled 
my mouth open and looked at my teeth, then he 
bought me. He drove me in another express 
wagon, and when I was tired out at night, so 
tired I ached all over, he put me in a stall too 
narrow to lie down in. I had no bed or blanket, 
and I had to stand all night. My master often 
forgot to give me any water; my oats were noth- 
ing but husks, and the hay was musty. I grew 
thin and cross, I was tired all the time, and very 
soon I limped worse than ever; then I was sent to 
auction again. my 

“This time a kind man bought me, partly, I 
think, out of pity, but he soon found out that I 
was not able to work; then it was that I. had the 
great good fortune to come here to this happy 
home for a vacation. After I had been here about 
a month and was feeling quite rested you were 
born. 

‘Out in that beautiful orchard under the apple 
trees you and I had a little paddock all to ourselves. 
Every day we spent some hours under the trees eat- 
ing the tender grass, and every day until I got quite 
strong again, I had a delicious milk mash. I heard 
someone say that I had a gallon of milk a day 
when you were a baby. 


““After twelve happy, happy weeks, my master 
who let me]come here for a vacation, came one day 


and took me back to work again. I have heard it 
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said that the “Missie,’ as we all call her, cried 
when I went back and as I was driven away I 
heard you whinnying after me.’’ 

“But, how did you get back here?” asked Fannie. 

“I went lame again. The streets in the city 
are so hard and so slippery that the trouble in my 
foot returned. I fell once and hurt my leg and 
though I really tried my best, I could not hurry 
with a loaded express wagon. One day I heard 
my master say that he must sell me and I trembled 
with fear of what was coming to me. I had 
watched other horses on the streets and I knew 
that the older and feebler a horse gets the worse 
he is treated,—take all the comfort you can in 
your happy life now, my child, for you don’t know 
what misery may be in store for you later.”’ 

“Not for me,’ said Fannie, cheerfully, ‘‘for I 
have heard the Missie say more than once that I 
am never going to be sold. I was born here, and 
she says I shall stay here till I die. But I asked 
you how you got back here.”’ 

“I told you that my last master was a kind- 
hearted man, and he felt very badly about selling 
me. He came one day to the Missie and told her 
that he would sell me very cheap if she would buy 
me, so she paid him some money and he brought 
me out here. At first you and I did not know 
each other, I had been away from you so long, but 
we soon got acquainted again. My foot is well 
now; I know I am useful in the farm work, and I 
expect to end my days peacefully here with you.’’ 

A loud whinny was heard on Black Beauty’s 
right as she finished her story. It was Old Huckle- 
berry, and he said: 

‘“T have heard that age comes before beauty, but 
although I-am the oldest horse here, thirty-three 
years next month, you got your story in first.”’ 

“I beg your pardon,’ said Black Beauty, “‘I 
thought you were asleep. Do let us hear your 
story.” 

“IT cannot tell any exciting story,’’ answered 
Old Huckleberry. ‘““I was not sold from one mas- 


ter to another as you were and as so many poor 


horses are. I worked twenty years for one mis- 
tress, carrying around goods for her in a light 
delivery wagon, and my greatest trouble was that 
sometimes she hired boys to drive me. Most all 
boys think it’s smart to drive with a whip and 
hurry a poor horse along the road as fast as he can 


go, no matter how tired or old or stiff he may be. 
I could tell our masters and our mistresses that 
many a good horse is ruined by boys driving him. 
My mistress often groomed me herself, and I tell 
you there is some difference between the hard, 
jerky way most men slap the brush over you and 
the quiet, gentle, soothing brushing a woman gives 
a horse she loves. “The way most men groom their 
horses is enough to give a horse nervous prostra- 
tion. ‘Then she never forgot to give me water in 
the morning before I had my breakfast. It does a 
horse a lot of good to get a chance to dip his 
nose into cool, fresh water the first thing in the 
morning and the last thing at night.” 

“If you had such a good home what are you 
doing in a Home of Rest for Horses?’’ asked 
Black Beauty, impatiently, for she thought Old 
Huckleberry was boasting too much. 

‘I’m here because my mistress thought I was 
too old to work, and she loved me so much that 
she could not sell me or end my life. She needed 
a younger, stronger horse, she said. I felt pretty 
unhappy when she brought me here and went away 
and left me, though she promised to come and see 
me as often as she could. I couldn’t eat much for 
some time because I was so homesick, but I am 
contented and happy here now.”’ 

“I should say so,’’ said Robin, a handsome horse 
in an opposite stall. “‘I never saw an old horse 
kick up and act the way you do in the paddock, 
and the way you scampered across the field last 
fall to reach the windfall apples first was lively, not 
to say greedy.”’ | 

‘Oh, I’m all right,’’ said Old Huckleberry. “I 
expect to be lively a good long time yet. I sup- 
pose you want to tell your story, Mr. Robin. I 
understand that you are a very aristocratic: horse 
and traveled in great style. How came you here?”’ 

“I don’t wish to talk about it,” said Robin. “‘I 
was injured by a groom who took me out nights 
when my mistress supposed I was quietly asleep in 
my luxurious stable. He rode me and he drove me 
hard, and one night I fell, getting an injury I shall 
never recover from. My mistress was so sorry for 
me that she sent me here hoping I might get well 
in this beautiful country place. I can travel to the 
village and back, but that is about all I am able to 
do. ‘They say I shall never be strong again, but I 
have a good time rolling in the paddock and run- 
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ning when I feel like it. I can’t say that I like all 
the horses here or care to be intimate with them, 
but I am fond of Black Beauty and Fannie B. and 
Betty. hat’s all my story excepting that my mis- 
tress comes to see me twice a year, and I always 
remember her and am very glad to see her and to 
eat sugar out of her little hand.”’ 


““We have but half an hour left,’’ said Black 
Beauty, and we have not heard from Betty or 
Sterling or Rolfe or Ready or Ned or Kenneth, or 
those newcomers in the wing of the stable,— I 
don’t know their names.”’ 

““My name used to be Billy,’’ said a thin, white 
horse lying down in a box stall, “but it is years 
since anyone called me bymy name. Iam old now, 
very stiff and sore, and tired of living. Last week 
I thought I was going to die. I could not get up 
one morning. My stall was so narrow that I was 
cramped up when I lay down, and I had no bed 
but had to lie on the hard floor. My master kicked 
me to make me get up—that was the way he 
always started me up in the morning, and I tried 
to get on my feet because he hurt me so with his 
heavy boot, but he had to get another man to come 
and pull me up. He fed me a little better for a 
day or two and rubbed my legs, and I knew that 
meant he was going to sell me. I was glad, for I 
could not get a worse master, but I never dreamed 
of such a change as this. He was leading me 
through the street when a man stopped him. After 
talking to him, he gave him some money, and my 
master led me here to this restful, peaceful home, 
and left me. 


“TI feel as if I had reached that Paradise we poor 
slaves of horses dream about, where there is rest 
on soft beds of straw, and sweet hay and good oats 
and pails of warm, soft feed for old horses with no 
teeth to grind their feed with, and warm blankets 
to cover our shivering bodies. Why, it is beyond 
belief, but the kind man who takes care of me here, 
when he saw how tired I was the day after I was 
brought here and how [I lay still and did not want 
to get up, actually put a pail of water where I 
could drink it without getting up, and after that 
he brought another pail of the nicest warm mash I 
ever tasted and I ate it lying down. Oh, how 
good it was! How I do enjoy the rest and feed, 
the warm stall, the kind words,—the first kind 
words for many a long, weary month. 

“Once I was a carriage horse and had the best 
of care, then I had a spavin come on and they sold 
me, and since that time my life has been too miser- 
able and unhappy to think of. How could they 
sell me? It would have been a mercy to have had 


me killed then before I went through so much 
suffering. 


They didn’t need the money, but even 


BILLY. 


if they did, was it right to get it in such a way as 
to make me suffer all these years?’’ 

“Don’t think of it,’’ said Black Beauty, gently. 
“It is all over now.”’ 

‘““Are you sure they won’t send me away from 
here?”’ said poor Billy. 

‘“Sure,’’ answered all the horses together, and 
Billy put his head down again and stretched him- 
self out flat on his side to rest in peace. 
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PRINCE. 


“Iam going back to work,’’ said a chestnut 
horse in the next stall, “‘but not until I am quite 
rested. My name is Prince. I work in a cab. 
My master is just as good to me as he can be, but 
there are days when we both have a pretty hard 
time. ‘The roads are slippery, it’s hard standing 
and it’s hard going, but as long as master is kind 
and doesn’t whip me and swear at me, as the mas- 
ter did I had before him, I am willing to work. 
It is so slippery in the city now that I fell and hurt 
my knee and my master said it was a good time to 
give me a vacation, so I came here and I am hav- 
ing a fine rest.”’ 


‘“My master is kind, too,’’ said a horse in the 


opposite stall, ““and I am not much in need of rest, 
for his work was light, but he suddenly disappeared. 
One morning I waited and waited for him in the 
ittle stable where he hires a stall, and I whinnied 


for my breakfast and got very thirsty and hungry, 
but he didn’t come. It was almost night before 
anyone fed me or gave me even a drink of water. 
The next morning a mantook me out and fastened 
me on the back of a wagon and led me here.”’ 
(“‘It was our ambulance,’’ said Rolfe and Ready 
both together, ‘“‘and we are the horses that went 
after you.’’) ‘I heard them say after I got here,”’ 
continued the chestnut horse, ‘that my master was 
very ill and was carried to a hospital and there was 
no one to take care of me. I’ve been here two 
weeks and I have had a good time, rolling and 


‘running as I have not done since I was a colt, but 


I hope I shall see my master again, for he was al- 
ways good to me and we worked together a long 
time. He used to say that I was his best friend, 
and I am sure he loved me.”’ . 


FIDO. 


“It seems to me,” said a gruff voice in the hay- 
loft, ‘‘that you horses forget there is such a thing 
as dogs in the world. I should like to know what 
you would do if you did not have me, good old 
Bobs,’ as the Missie calls me, to protect you. No 
one dares to come near this stable at night, and 


through the day I guard the whole place.” 


‘“T help,’’ said Fido, the spaniel. 

‘‘AndIkeep out therats,”’ said Pat, the Irish terrier. 

‘And we are all dogs that have suffered and been 
rescued and brought to this beautiful place to be 
useful and happy,”’ said Fluffy, the Maltese terrier. 

“T should like to know what help you and Fido 
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I STAND UP’ FOR IT.” 


are,’ said Old Bobs, ‘racing about the place like 
mad and scaring the birds!’”’ 

“Indeed they do,”’ piped a little voice high up 
in the rafters above the hay-loft, and immediately 
a confused twittering arose from a colony of Eng- 
lish sparrows and pigeons that were snugly tucked 
away somewhere in the roof. 

“The cats would give you more trouble than we 
do,”’ said Fido, “‘only they are all shut up in the 
house, and even in summer they are so lazy they 
never run round the place to see if everything is 
all right, as we dogs do. Sometimes Spider runs 
after you, but he is too fat to go fast enough to 
catch you. The Missie says we are sweet and 
lovely, and when she gives the horses sugar she 
gives us each a lump too.’’ 

‘She gives me two lumps,”’ said Fluffy,‘ because 
I ‘stand up’ for it.’’ 

‘“That’s what you call being useful!’ said Old 
Bobs. 

“Weare all going to have lots of sugar tomorrow,”’ 
said Fannie B., the filly, ‘“because it is Christmas.”’ 

‘“And apples and carrots,’’ said Robin. 

“And corn and crumbs and seeds,’’ said the 
pigeons and sparrows. 

‘‘And nuts,”’ said asharp chirp from a squirrel that 
had got a warm hiding place under the cellar floor. 
‘They give me nuts every day on the window seat.”’ 

“Oh, you are there, are you,” said Fido. “‘I’ll 
give you a fine chase tomorrow if I get a chance.”’ 


“Not if the Missie sees you, sir,’’ answered the 
squirrel, sharply. 

“Hush, hush,” said Black Beauty. ‘Do you 
know what Christmas means? Did you never hear 
the voices singing when you were outside a church 
or hall on a Christmas day, ‘Peace on Earth, good 
will to men’ ?”’ 

‘““What does that mean?’”’ asked Fannie. 

‘‘Peace means that no one should be angry or 
quarrel or fight or hurt anyone else. Peace means 
kindness and love, and Jesus, the little Christ-child 
who was born in a stable, came into the world, 
they say, to teach kindness and love. I am sure he 
must have loved animals himself, for I have heard 
that he carried the little lambs tenderly in his arms, 
and they called him the ‘Good Shepherd.’ ”’ 

‘Do men and women believe this?’’ asked Robin. 

“Tf they do,’ said poor Billy, lifting his tired 
head from the straw, why do they beat us and 
starve us and overload us and work us to death? 
That isn’t showing kindness or love.”’ 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 
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“If they believe in Peace on Earth to all the 
creatures God made, why do they give their boys 
air guns and let them go out and wound and kill 
the birds and squirrels,—that is cruelty and war, it 
’ said the squirrel. 

‘“W hy do the women encourage men and boys to 
kill us birds and wear our feathers on their hats?’’ said 
the sparrows. ‘‘ How can there be peace on earth 
and good will when the mother birds are killed and 
the little ones are starving to death in their nests?’”’ 

“Why do they chain up us dogs when we love 
our freedom just as much as they do themselves? 
Why do they forget to feed us and give us water 
to drink? Why do they turn us out of doors bitter 
cold nights and even close their houses and leave 
dogs and cats to starve? ‘That isn’t kindness or 
love or good will,’’ said Old Bobs. 

‘““T’m an old, broken-down horse,”’ said Billy, ‘“but 
I’ve seen a great many suffering animals that men 
and women and children might have saved from 
their suffering if they really believed in those things 
you tell us about,—peace, good will, kindness, 
love. Does that mean over all the earth, to all 
God’s creatures? Perhaps they believe it for them- 
selves, but do you think they believe it means for 
us, too? We need it just as much as they do and 
more, for we cannot take care of ourselves as they 
can. We cannot speak and tell all we suffer. You 
seem so good and so wise, Black Beauty, what do 
you think? Will Christmas this year bring to suf- 
fering horses and to all the helpless, speechless ani- 
mals that serve mankind—peace, kindness, good 
will from mankind to us?’’ 

Black Beauty hung her head. ‘“‘God knows,”’ 
she said, “I cannot tell. They say we are all 
God’s creatures and the work of his hands, but if 
we are’’—she stopped for the clock was striking one 
and the midnight chimes died away. ‘The stable 
inmates settled down to their rest, but could their 
ears have been tuned to celestial harmonies they 
might have heard the pitying angels singing: 


isn’t peace or kindness or love,’ 


‘*O ye beneath life’s crushing load, 

Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow! 

Look now, for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing: 

Oh, rest beside the weary road 
And hear the angels sing.’’ 


—Anna Harris Smith. 


The Old Coach Horse. 


Had I a coach horse would I let him toil 

When old and feeble, sharing the turmoil 

Of servitude with steeds of greater might, 

Then drive a bargain, selling him outright 

To some hard jobber, when his strength was o’er, 
That he might work him harder than before ? 

I might, for selfishness is ever strong, 

But if I did, the deed was doubtless wrong. 
Much rather would I give him, if I could, 

A peaceful paddock in the shady wood ; 

And barn for shelter ’gainst the winter’s blast, 
To live in quietude, and at the last 

Lay down his weary bones when strength should cease, 
On the soft, grassy turf, and die in peace. 

The desert’s denizen, the Arab wild, 

Loves well his steed, and treats him like a child, 
Shares with his generous beast his scanty hoard, 
And makes him partner of his bed and board ; 
The grateful steed this tenderness repays, 

By useful services and winning ways; 

And bears his master, of his burden vain, 

Like winged lightning, o’er the sandy plain. 


If such the kindness of the Arab’s heart, 
Blush, Christian! bid thy cruelty depart ! 
Blush crimson red, and act a kinder part. 


—G. Mogridge. 


The Power of the Dog. 


In the August Century there was.a charming 
story by Gertrude Hall entitled “‘Mrs. Northmere’s 
Treasure’? which those who sneer at the part a 
dog or a cat plays in the lives of some men and 
women would do well to read. 

It shows a lack of common sense, some persons 
say, to lavish affection on a dog or a cat. It has 
always seemed to me a much greater lack of com- 
mon sense to be unable to take any point of view 
but one’s own. 

Because you do not love the trees and the flowers 
and thrill at a beautiful sunset, does it follow that 
your neighbor who takes comfort and joy in such 
things is a sentimentalist and a fool? 

Because every animal, lower in type than your- 
self, is regarded by you as a soulless machine made 
to minister to your physical comfort, does it follow 
that that man or woman is beneath you in intelli- 
gence who is able to discern the higher attributes 
these so-called lower animals possess and to regard 
them accordingly? 

Intolerance is the sign of a narrow mind, 
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In the story, Mrs. Northmere was a woman who 
had achieved success as a writer. She had been a 
devoted wife to a weak husband, and a loving, 
patient mother to her son. Now, in old age, she 
was alone but for a paid companion and—a dog. 
About this dog the one who relates Mrs. North- 
mere’s story writes: 

“The white dog followed us step by step. 
Catching sight of him as we came to a stop on a 
marble terrace above the sea, she introduced him 
before introducing us to the wonders of the view. 

“This is Boss Brady, my very dear friend.’ 
Stooping a little stifly to pat his head, that writer 
of many sensible books spoke to him, unashamed, 
without a smile, in some such way as the following: 
‘Was mother’s lamb? Was best boy in the world? 
Bless his old heart!’ Straightening up a little 
painfully, she informed us that the mountains rear- 
ing their purple beauty against the golden sunset 
were the Esterels. 

“Before I go further I wish to talk of Boss. .. . 
He was of the bulldog family, white, with a brindle 
spot on his shoulder, two brindle spots taking in 
his brief stubs of ears and his gold-brown eyes 
heavily rimmed with lampblack. . . . He was mus- 
cularly over-developed, which made him look fat 
before he actually became so. . . . But all this is 
of little importance. What made Boss Brady 
‘The Only’ to at least two people in the world 
were qualities of the heart. 

“One says roughly that dogs are faithful, as one 
says that women are maternal, but there are differ- 
ences and degrees. Here was a dog compact of 
qualities man feels flattered to have attributed to 
him—all truth, all devotion. . . . He had in its 
perfection the intelligence of the heart. When 
his affections were concerned he never made a mis- 
tAaRer. at. 

‘“And Mrs. Northmere, that profound, that thor- 
oughly practical woman, feeling it a little cold 
around her, after all, had provided for her want by 
this so simple means! A friend with whom to ex- 
change points of view she did not need, but some- 
one she did need to show gladness at her coming, 
dejection at her goings, to feel warm under her 
hand, look into her face with affection; one on 
whom to spend some of the elementary tenderness 
of which there was in her nature so much. Now 
with Camilla to serve her, and Boss a solid bunch 


of love at her feet, one could feel comforted for 
her future.’ 

Later on Mrs. Northmere sends for the one who 
is telling the story: 

‘Tt was about Boss, particularly, I wanted to see 
you,’ she said to me. ‘If he should survive me, 
Alice, will you take him? No, no, child, I expect 
you to be sensible. I have no idea of dying; but 
I am old enough and rheumatic enough to see the 
wisdom of making sure my faithful little bodyguard 
has a good home. It’s a good deal to ask, I am 
well aware, but you, Alice, seemed to me to under- 
stand at once that Boss isa dog with asoul. You 
have, I judge, the right feeling about these dumb 
friends of man; you find nothing surprising in the 
flat idiocies of old women with pet dogs.’ She 
turned to him, Mother’s comfort! The old pala- 
din’s trusty little esquire! Little glowing stove at 
which mother has warmed her poor old hands these 
seven years.’ She again turned to me. ‘ Alice, freely 
and gladly I shall leave my money to Camilla, but 
for nothing in the whole world would I be caught 
leaving her my dog.’ 

‘“When Boss Brady, as it fell within the year, 
became mine, he hardly seemed for the period to 
be the same dog. He would not play or be cozy. 
He was too busy waiting for something. At the 
lightest sound he would run to the door and listen, 
his. puzzled eyebrows working, and scratch to be 
let out and search the premises once more. Then 
for a long time. he moped. 

“But as, singularly, there had come to be an in- 
definable likeness between him and his old mistress, 
so that one smiled to see them walking out to- 
gether, stiff and portly, so there were points of 
similarity in their dispositions. Boss had a streak 
of natural philosophy; he accepted inevitable things. 
He was large-hearted, besides, and would not for- 
ever meet my fondness and attempts to make him 
happy with selfish rejection. 

‘“I had him over five years. He lived to be an 
old, old dog; we became fast friends, and he showed 
before the end no less attachment to me than he 
had shown to Mrs. Northmere. I loved him only 
the better for the conviction that if he could sud- 
denly have heard her whistle he would, with ears 
pricked, nostrils twitching, have jumped from my 
lap and gone nosing blindly after his first love to 
the depths of eternity.’’ 
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“HIS ONLY FRIEND.”’ 
(See page 18.) 


Holiday Books. 
Dog lovers will be delighted with Scottie and his 
Lady, by Margaret Morse, published by Houghton, 


Miffiin Company. There is hardly a possibility in 
the life of a dog that is not touched upon in this 
charming story. Scottie begins life in a kennel; 
is sold to be a companion to a young girl who 
becomes deeply attached to him and enjoys many 
a ramble in his company; is stolen, and falls into 
bad hands; is rescued, and lost again, but finally 
has a happy reunion with his beloved mistress. 
Surely no one could read this story without gaining 
a more intelligent knowledge of the capacity a dog 
has to suffer and to enjoy, and a greater desire to 
protect these sensitive, affectionate animals from suf- 
‘There are four most attractive and artistic 


Price, $1.10 net. 


ering. 
illustrations by Harold M. Brett. 


A very bright and amusing story that children 
will be sure to enjoy is Merry Animal Tales, by 
Madge A. Bigham, published by Little, Brown & 
Co. It is ‘a book of old fables in new dresses,”’ 
and contains a number of short stories about ani- 
mals that are not usually given a prominent place 
in story books, such as Mrs. Blackrat and her 
little family, Mrs. Thrifty Ant, Mrs. Grasshopper 
Gay, Mr. Jimmie Gnat and Mr. Bullfrog. There 
is a moral to every story, though it is not forced, 
and the tone of the book is both elevating and 
cheerful. ‘The book is generously and beautifully 
illustrated by Clara E. Atwood. 


I must again recommend to all who have them 
not in their libraries those two delightful and ex- 
cellent books for young people, Heidi and Moni 
the Goat Boy. The author of these stories is 
Johanna Spyré, and no writer is better known and 
loved in the German-speaking world than she. 
Her love of children and animals and the atmos- 
phere of the Alpine mountains make these books 
not only interesting and valuable for the young, but 
older readers find equal enjoyment in them. They 
are published by Ginn & Co., Boston, New York 
and Chicago, and their price is fifty cents each. 


The American Humane Education Society pub- 
lishes a new book this season, Only a Dog, or Our 
Pet, by Mary Bruce Lyman. In this story of a dog 
there are many experiences sad and cheerful which 
go to show the close relations between mankind 
and his fourfooted friends, the unselfish love a 
dog bestows upon a kind owner, also the difference, 
that is not always brought out in stories, between 
one dog and another in character or disposition. 


For cat lovers, Abbie P. Gardner’s Mews and 
Musings, which we noticed in our September num- 
ber, would be highly appreciated as a Christmas 
gift and might be given to either children or their 
elders. The life of Dido, a well-cared-for cat, is 
followed from kittenhood to old age and contains 
many interesting, pleasant incidents. “his book 
is published by Cockrane Publishing Company, 
Tribune Building, New York. 


One of the new animal books this year is Dixie 
Kitten, by Eva Marsh Tappan, published by 
Houghton, Miffin Company. “‘This is a true 
story about a real cat, and it ends happily,’’ says 
the introduction. Dhixie’s life was not all a bed 
of roses, but she came through her troubles trium- 
phantly and was more playful and happy in her 
mature years than in her earliest days. 


_. Another interesting cat story of recent date is 
Brothers in Fur, by Eliza Orne White (Houghton, 
Miffin Company). Miss White introduces a whole 
family of cats, four brothers and their mother, Mrs. 
Furbush-Tailby. This large family meet with a 
great variety of experiences, and those who read 
the story will understand and love cats better for 
this pleasing little account of family life in catland. 
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An Intelligent Elephant. 


In India domesticated elephants are usually 
given drink from large wooden troughs filled 
with well water by means of a pump, and an 
elephant usually performs this operation. Every 
morning he goes regularly to his task. 

On one occasion, when one old fellow was en- 
gaged in pumping such a trough full of water, it 
was noticed by a passer-by that one of the two 
tree-trunks that supported the trough at either 
end had rolled from its place, so that the trough 
began to empty itself before it was full. 

The elephant was closely watched to see 
whether he would discover that something was 
wrong. The animal showed signs of perplexity, 
but, as the end nearest him lacked much of 
being full, he continued to pump. 

Finally, seeing that the water continued to 
pass out, he left the pump-handle and began to 
consider the phenomenon. He seemed to find 
it difficult to explain. Three times he returned 
to his pumping, and three times he examined 
the trough. Soon a lively flapping of his ears 
indicated the dawning of light. 

He went and smelled the tree-trunk that had 
rolled from under the trough. For a moment it 
looked as if he were going to put it in its place 
again. Butit was not, assoon became apparent, 
the end that ran over which disturbed him, but 
the end which he found it impossible to fill. 

Raising the trough, which he then allowed to 
rest for an instant on one of his huge feet, he 
rolled away the second supporting log with his 
trunk, and then set the trough down, so that it 
rested at both ends on the ground. He then re- 
turned to the pump and completed his task. 
— Harper's Weekly. 


Truly Our Next of Kin. 


In an instructive and interesting presentation 
of some wonders of animal biology, in his new 
Maree yy hat is Physical Life? ’’, Dr. William 
H. Thompson demonstrates that the brain of 
the anthropoid apes — the higher order known 
to us as the chimpanzee and orang-outang—is 
so similar in general appearance to that of the 
human, that even scientists are sometimes de- 
ceived. Indeed it is related of a certain pro- 


fessor of anatomy that he once delivered six 
lectures on the anatomy of the brain of a chim- 
panzee before he discovered that it was not a 
human brain. And the closeness of kinship 
indicated by this physiological fact makes es- 
pecially pitiable the lives of the poor monkeys 
kept caged in zoos and menageries. Ostensibly 
the zoo is established and maintained mainly 
for the instruction and amusement of children, 
and this in spite of the testimony of educators, 
that children are more interested in domestic 
animals, and more eager to be told facts about 
them and trained in their care. The plan of 
interesting children intelligently in domestic 
animals can be made, and is made, a means of 
grace to the child—a fact that the most enlight- 
ened of school superintendents, Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, of the Chicago system, fully appreciates 
—whereas in this the zoo fails almost entirely.— 
Vogue. 


Marjorie’s Christmas Hat. 


“Oh, mother, Ethel tells me she has such a lovely 
It’s all trimmed with wings—six black- 
birds’ wings—somebody in the country shot the 
birds for her last summer. She made the hat her- 
self, and it only cost her four dollars. I should 
like one like it for Christmas. Wasn’t it cheap, 
toory 

‘“Not very,’ answered her mother, gravely. ‘I 
should say it cost a good deal—more than I should 
care to give for a piece of finery.”’ 

Marjorie looked surprised. ‘‘Why, mother, that 
is very cheap for a hat—the wings cost next to 
nothing, you see.”’ 

‘Are you sure?’’ asked her mother. 
they cost a good deal.” 

‘“Now, mother, what do you mean?” 

“*T will tell you a story to illustrate my meaning.”’ 

“Oh, do, please!’ said Marjorie. 

“Well, I will. Mr. and Mrs. Starling arrived 
one morning towards the latter end of April, having 
traveled a long distance. ‘They had married the 
year before, and looked forward to spending a long 
and happy life together, for separations are quite 
unknown in the Starling family. “hey had come 
back to the place where their ancestors had lived 
for several generations, and intended to set up house- 
keeping near the home of their parents. After 


new hat! 


“T fancy 
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much consideration they pitched upon a proper spot, 
and set about building their nest. It was placed in 
a willow-bush on the edge of a small swamp, and 
carefully built of small sticks, roots and dried grass, 
lined with softer materials. Here Mrs. Starling 
laid six pale-green eggs, and took her seat upon 
them to wait patiently for their hatching. Mr. 
Starling was constant in supplying his wife with food, 
and. brought her every delicacy of the season, 
besides watching over her safety and cheering her 
with his song. 

‘In course of time the eggs were hatched, and 
then how happy were the parents, and how busy! 
for it was no light labor to supply the little gaping 
mouths with food. From early dawn to late twi- 
light Mr. and Mrs. Starling were on the wing, re- 
turning to the nest every few minutes with some 
tit-bit. | 

‘“ Nothing disturbed the happiness of the family. 
The young birds grew and prospered. They were 
not yet able to fly, but they shook their little wings, 
peeped over the edge of their nest, and talked of 
what they would do when they got out in the world. 

“They are really getting on very well,’ said the 
father-bird, regarding his children with great satis- 
faction from the bough on which he was sitting. 
‘They will soon be able to fly.’ 

“In a week or ten days, perhaps,’ replied his 
wife, who was perched on the edge of the nest ar- 
ranging her feathers. ‘It is best not to be in too 
much of a hurry to get the little things out.’ 

‘‘“ Peep-weep,’ said all the little starlings at once. 
Now, | Peep-weep’ in the starling language means 
‘I am hungry.’ 

“You greedy little things!’ said the father. 
‘You can’t be hungry already.’ 

“They are growing so fast, you see,’ said his 
wife; for starling mothers are like all mothers— 
they always find excuses for their children. ‘But sit 
still, my dears, and rest—I saw a fine, large piece 
of bread not far off, so I will go and bring something 
to stop their little mouths!’ 

“She flew off, and was just returning with a piece 
of bread in her bill, when bang! went a gun close 
by, and, with a pitiful cry, the poor mother starling 
fell to the earth, wounded to death. 

‘‘As she did so two men appeared on the edge of 
the swamp. ‘he younger was springing forward to 
pick up the fallen bird when the other checked him. 


coe 


Wait a minute, and we will have the other,’ 
said he. ‘They always stay by each other.’ 

“So it proved. With a cry of rage and grief the 
father-bird sprang to the help of his wife, and was 
brought down in his turn. 

“He is only wounded,’ said the younger man. 
‘Poor little fellow! it was almost too bad to shoot 
him for trying to help his mate.’ 

‘“*Oh, the woman who wants the wings won’t 
care about that!’ replied the other man. ‘Pick him 
up and twist his neck. “That will finish him.’ ”’ 

““Oh, mother!’’ exclaimed Marjorie, throwing 
down her work. “‘Could anyone be so wicked as 
that ?”’ . 

“It is often done,’ replied her mother. “‘For 
two long days the little starlings pined and mourned 
for their parents. They longed for their mother and 
wondered why she did not come to their call, for, 
of course, they knew nothing about the cruelties 
which many thousands of birds suffer. One, the 
strongest of them, got upon the edge of the nest 
and made a brave effort to fly, that he might bring 
food for the rest; but his wings were not fully 
fledged, and he was weak for want of food. He 
fell into the water and was drowned. ‘The others 
perished one by one, and the pretty home in the 
willows was left desolate.’’ Her mother paused, 
and then went on, And all this was done that 
a young lady might have a hat trimmed with star- 
lings’ wings. Now do you think that hat was 
cheap or dear?”’ 

“I think it was horrible!’’ answered Marjorie. 
“I would not have a hat like that for anything now 
you have told me about the poor birds. But, 
mother, are all feathers got in such cruel ways ?”’ 

‘Not ostrich feathers.” 

‘““Mother,”’ said Marjorie, wiping her eyes, ‘do 
you think the ladies who wear wings know what 
they cost?” 

“They might know, even if they do not,’’ an- 
swered her mother. “‘Enough has been written 
and said upon the subject.’’— Band of Mercy. 


Within a manger lodged thy Lord, 
Where oxen lay and asses fed; 
Warm rooms we do to thee afford, 
An easy cradle or a bed. 
— George Wither. 
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PINE RIDGE. 


NOVEMBER 24. A more perfect day for T hanks- 
giving than this has been could not be imagined,— 
a few clouds, a little haze, a gentle south wind. 
For those who are fortunate enough ‘to be in the 
country it has been just the day for a walk in the 
woods and fields. 

We covered the bird tables with good things 
yesterday afternoon, fastened suet on the trees, and 
filled the birds’ drinking basins. Early this morn- 
ing our [Thanksgiving guests began to arrive, in 
fact, they came to breakfast. There were the ubiq- 
uitous sparrows, the busy juncos, the cheerful 
chick-a-dees, the haughty blue jays and the impu- 
dent crows. With the exception of the latter 
bird all came to the tables and feasted, as far as I 
could see, amicably together. 

Besides these, our usual guests, we had two less 
frequent visitors, a fox-sparrow and a blackbird. 

As I watch the birds week after week it has been 
made evident to me that it is not only in hot 
weather we should put out water forthem, but in 
fall and in winter also. A few days ago I saw a 
blue jay light on the rock by the bird pool, then 
step down on the ice and peck at it until he had 
got a hole made large enough to enable him to 
drink. Another day I saw a squirrel at the bird 
pool on the ice, gnawing at the edge of it until he 
broke it through and got at the water. Since then 
I have broken the ice in the morning by pouring a 
pail of hot water over it.’ 

‘Today there was no ice and for an hour or more 
the birds were taking turns bathing. One of them, 
a junco, went in the water several times and 
splashed about well. I saw the gray squirrel and 


Bungalow Notes. 


the red squirrel drinking soon after the birds as if 
they enjoyed it. 

We took a walk with the dogs in the afternoon 
along the edge of the woods, through the lane. 
It was very pleasant, but my pleasure was lessened 
by occasional shots that I heard in the woods across 
the river. 

“It is a beautiful day; let us go out and kill 
something,” say the boy and the man who are not 
far enough beyond the savage state to think of a 
different point of view,—the happy birds or squirrels 
enjoying their life in the trees, then that joyous life 
suddenly destroyed to afford a low grade of amuse- 
ment to a limited and narrow mind.’ It must be 
a narrow mind that can enjoy killing anything, for 
a broad mind would see the other side of the ques- 
tion—the cruelty of such sport—and would go into 
the woods to study the live birds and animals and 
enjoy watching their happiness as they flit about 
the trees. | 

I realize that there is a sad necessity sometimes 
to kill. I know that the foxes injure the farmers’ 
property; that rabbits multiply beyond the number 
that can be safely allowed to live; that rats, mice, 
skunks and some kinds of snakes are destructive or 
dangerous ; that dogs if allowed to multiply too fast 
cause serious trouble as in Constantinople where 
these poor animals have been consigned to an 
awful fate in order to relieve the city; that cats 
may be a nuisance in city and country if their 
number is not limited. Yet this does not alter the 
fact that man should take no pleasure in killing his 
fellow creatures and killing should not be called 
““sport,’’ for those who enjoy such sport become 
hardened to suffering. When men can chase an 
animal that is heavy with young for hours, as 
some of the hunters do, what are they but cruel 
savages? 

If we must kill it should be done in pity, and 
humanely, for a good purpose, not for the fun of it. 

I was told recently that boys are setting traps in 
the beautiful woods I have so enjoyed looking at 
from the bungalow veranda. Now, when I look 
across the lane at the pines and cedars and oaks in 
their varied coloring and begin to forget myself in 
pleasure of the scene, I am brought back again to 
the suffering of earth-bound creatures by the fear 
that in that peaceful-looking woodland little resi- 
dents of the woods may be struggling and writhing 
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THE BIRD POOL. 


in agony, gnawing at their legs and feet caught and 
bruised and broken in the steel trap,—a wicked 
invention of most cruel torture for the helpless 
creatures of the woods. 

When I lie awake at night and hear the wind 
sighing and moaning through the cedars and 
pines, it no longer sounds soothing and restful, but 
it seems like a lament of the woodland spirits over 
tortured creatures dying in awful pain in these 
steel traps set for their capture. 

If animals must be captured by traps there is a 
box trap in which the whole body of the animal is 
caught instead of catching it by steel teeth that 
cut into the flesh of a leg or paw and cause un- 
told agony. The box trap causes suffering of ter- 
ror and of hunger and thirst if not visited quickly, 
but the torture of the steel trap is horrible beyond 


words, and there should be a law forbidding its use.. 


The Man-of-the-Bungalow says a law would 
not help matters much because it would be so 
dificult to enforce it, but the great hope is to en- 
lighten the boy; to teach him to think of some 
other creature beside himself; to realize how much 
these animals suffer through his thoughtless cruel- 
ty; then in time men and boys, and women and 
girls, will feel it to be a crime to cause suffering 
to any living creature, and a duty to protect them 
even as we try to protect children from suffering 
and abuse. 


It was something to be thankful for today to 
watch the Pine Ridge horses. They were allowed 


to go in the orchard for the first time this fall. 
The grass is still green and rich under the trees, 
probably a few apples were overlooked and were 
found here and there hidden under the leaves, and 
the horses had such a good feast! I doubt if any- 
body’s Thanksgiving dinner tasted better to them 
than the orchard grass and windfalls to the horses. 
Yet when they came in they were greedy for the 
lumps of sugar I gave them, and they got an extra 
number today. 

The horses are quiet now in their comfortable 
stalls. Our dogs are all gone to rest, but away 
somewhere I hear the steady barking of a dog, 
less fortunate than ours, that is probably shut out~ 
for the night. . 

It is not easy to have one’s heart filled with 
thanksgiving when the suffering of the world about 
us is so manifest to those whose eyes are open to 
see it, whose ears are open to hear it and whose 
heart is open to feel it. 

Sometimes I hear a fellow-sufferer say, “I wish 
I did not feel so much for the animals.’’ I answer, 
‘Don’t wish that. It is those who feel for them 
and suffer with them who help them. There 
would be nothing of any real value done in the 
world without sympathy, and sympathy is insep- 
arable from suffering.”’ 

But we must try not to let suffering or the 
cruelty in the world rob us of faith. 


‘* Let us hope, till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates, ’’ 


and let us enjoy all we can find to enjoy,—the sky, 
the clouds, the trees, the birds, the happy animals 
that are protected from suffering. We cannot do 
good work in the world if we give ourselves up to 
discouragement. We who want to right the wrongs 
of the world need courage and a cheerful heart — 
these are the weapons that help us to victory. 


I looked out on our bird table where a few 
minutes before there were many birds, and all were 
gone. In their stead was a poor, thin cat greedily 
lapping up the bread crumbs. We did not drive 
her away, but we said, the Man-of-the-Bungalow 
and I,‘ There is that poor cat the family below us 
left behind them when they moved last spring. 
We will feed her and try to catch her before the 
snow comes,”’ 
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She has been seen about the fields during the 
summer, very thin and very wild. I offered the 
children in the house below, the new tenants, one 
dollar if they would feed her and get her for me, 
but they have a dog, and that has probably kept 
the cat away from her old haunts. 

How cruel it was to leave her! How much 
kinder it would have been to have put her to 
death! 

If her former owners thought about her at all 
they probably said, “Someone will take care of her 
or she can take care of herself by catching the 
birds and field mice.’’ But no one has wanted her. 
Every family about there is well supplied with dogs 
and cats, and she must have suffered for food or 
she would not be so very thin. I wish her owners 
could suffer just one day what this poor, lonely, 
hungry, deserted cat has suffered.—Anna Harris 


Smith. 


Toodles. 


We have a small dog at the League that came 
to us a year ago. here were reasons why she 
could not be placed in a home at that time, and 
she has been with us ever since. She has one 
amusing habit which may be of interest. 

In the basement kitchen there are always a few 
dog biscuits in a dish under the table for the dogs 
that visit the kitchen. Ioodles sleeps upstairs on 
the third floor. When her bedtime comes she in- 
variably picks up a biscuit and carries it up to her 
bedroom. She seldom touches it after she places 
it beside the bed on which she sleeps, though once 
or twice she has been known to wake up and think 
of it and take a nibble at it. 

I have heard of men and women who always 
kept crackers in their room in case they wanted a 
lunch in the night, but I never before heard of 
a dog making such provision for herself. 

We once had a mother dog in the kennels who 
had a litter of puppies in one of the upper rooms. 
She went downstairs two or three times a day to 
go out in the yard, and when she came in she al- 
ways picked up a biscuit in the kitchen of the 
kennels and carried it up to her room. We 
thought she was carrying it to her puppies, though 
they were too young to eat solid food, but perhaps 
she also had in mind a possible need of a lunch 
for herself later on. 


A horse that our doctor took from a man who 
was leading him to be sold was brought to our dog 
kennels in such a starving condition that he tried 
to eat the sawdust under his feet. We kept him 
several days at the kennels just to give him the 
comfort of all the food he could eat, and it gave us 
a gleam of comfort to see how he enjoyed the pails 
of soft feed, the green grass that our men cut from 
our yards outside the kennels, and the good hay. 
He was not in fit condition to go either to our 
stable on Brookline Street or to Dedham, our 
Home of Rest, and so, after a few days of what 
must have seemed like Heaven to the poor, abused 
creature, he was put to rest close by’ the building 
where he had found a haven from the cruelty of 
man. 


PINE RIDGE HORSES. 


Through the month of November the League 
received 1,140 cats, 407 dogs, 32 horses, two 
pigeons and one alligator. 


As Joseph was a-walking 
He heard an angel sing: 
‘This night shall be born 
Our heavenly King; 

He neither shall be born 

In housen nor in hall, 

Nor in the place of Paradise, 


But in an ox’s stall.’’ 
— Early Carols. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


Pd 


We wish all our readers a Happy Christmas. If 
any of our friends would like to help us make 
Christmas day happier to the dwellers and guests 
at Carver Street and out at Pine Ridge, our country 
annex, where we hope to have an extra number 
of horses to entertain, we should be glad to have 
donations of money, sugar, carrots, anything that 
horses, dogs, cats can enjoy. Why, among the 
many thousands of gifts that are passed around on 
Christmas day, should our fourfooted friends be left 
out? 


During the holiday week we hope to entertain 
the pupils of a little school near Pine Ridge. We 
are doing this to interest the children in birds and 
squirrels. “There is so much shooting and trapping 
in Dedham it is a great drawback to our pleasure 
in country life. Surely if children were taught to 
love the birds and squirrels and to have a tender 
feeling of sympathy’ for all the inhabitants of the 
woods, they would not take pleasure in going out 
to torture and to kill them. 

I would like to make the occasion memorable to 
the children. First I plan to have the children help 
us hang little pails of seeds, lumps of suet, bones 
with some fat on them on the cedar trees for the 
birds and put nuts and apples on the rocks for the 
squirrels, and go to the barn and see the horses 
Next will come 
the children’s entertainment at the Bungalow, when 
kindness and love will be the theme of song and 
speech and Celia Thaxters’ beautiful poem, Christ- 
mas in Norway, will be read or recited by one of 
the children. 


enjoy lumps of sugar and carrots. 


The Fair at Copley Hall for the benefit of the 
Animal Rescue League was held December 5, 6 
and 7. The results cannot yet be given as a sale 
of left-over articles is still going on at 51 Carver 
Street. We have tried to send a note of thanks 
to everyone who contributed to the Fair, but in 
the confusion and hurry of such a large Fair 
We should 
be glad to know if this has been the case, and to 
make amends. 


someone may have been overlooked. 


Eight horses from one stable were secured last 
month by our veterinary doctor under specially sad 
circumstances. These horses were about to be 
sold, to be sent into the country. Their condition 
was as follows: 


1. Black mare, ringbone on forward legs, very 
lame. 


2. Black horse, broken pelvis bone, hardly able 
to move. 


3. Brown horse with drop soles in two forward 
feet, very lame. 


4. Bay mare, very lame in forward feet. 

5. Chestnut mare very lame and in poor con- 
dition. 

6. Sorrel mare, bad cancer on nigh hind leg 
above hoof. 


7. Black horse, lame in both hind legs, swollen 
at hock and pastern. 


8. Brown horse, lame and in poor condition. 


Besides these eight that were taken together, 
twenty-four other horses were bought by the League 
during November. 


We have avery pretty yellow and white cat at 
the League that one of our agents, with difficulty 
and some danger, rescued from a tall tree where 
the cat had been for four days. There had been a 
heavy, cold rain. He was wet to his skin, shiver- 
ing, and so hungry that he had to be fed carefully 
at first. It seemed as if he could not lap the warm 
milk fast enough or get enough to satisfy him. It 
was pathetic to hear him try to purr faintly while 
he was shaking with the cold when he was wrapped 
in a warm piece of flannel. 


The little dog on page 12 was taken by our 
agent as he was without a collar and apparently 
ownerless, but a boy came the next day to the 
League and weeping bitterly said that the dog was 
his ‘“‘only friend’? and he would sell newspapers 
the next Saturday to pay his license. He said his 
mother was ill, his father was dead, and his only 
comfort was the dog. Of course the license was 
paid for him and the dog returned to him as soon 
as his story was verified. 
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Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the manage- 
ment of the Animal Rescue League. The charge 
for privilege of burial in individual lots is from $10 
up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small 
animals can be cremated. ‘The ashes are delivered 
to owners or buried at Pine Ridge. ‘The charge 
for each cremation is $5. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be 
made at the headquarters of the Animal Rescue 


League, 51 Carver St., Boston. Tel. Oxford 244. 


Gustavus J. Esselen 


SUCCESSOR TO 


Mrs. J. C. White 


Artists’ Materials School Supplies 
Kindergarten Goods Children’s Novelties 
Christmas and New Year Cards 
Calendars, Etc. Materials for Stenciling 


Personal Christmas Cards 


19 Bromfield Street: 


Boston, Mass. 


DR. A. C. 
DANIELS’ 
/DOG and CAT 
REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. 
Any RikereJaynes Store can furnish them, 
and books free on Horse, Dog, Cat and 
Cow. Ask for them—Daniels’. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


The Brookline Hospital for Animals 
VILLAGE SQUARE, BROOKLINE 


Telephone Connection 


FOR ANIMALS 


A FREE CLINI OF THE POOR 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


COMMONWEALTH HOSPITAL for ANIMALS 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay. Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the 
best care that veterinary skill can provide. Everything 
new, modern and complete. Outdoor exercising yards, 
private wards, operating room, constant attendance. 
Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 
DOGS AND CATS BOARDED AT SMALL COST 


VISIT THE 


Back Bay Veterinary Hospital 


(Formerly Lyman Hospital for Animals ) 


332 Newbury Street 


and see a Sanitarium in which you will feel perfectly 
safe in boarding your animals. 
Incidentally, you will learn why our terms are higher 
than elsewhere. 
Operations on all animals a specialty. 
Out calls given prompt attention. 
Telephone, 2200 Back Bay 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. — 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street 


Telephone, Oxford 244 Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 
UNDERTAKERS 


9326-2328 Washington St, Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal Station 

Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. 
All grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesroom, 
from the least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered 
oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zinc, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank 8. Waterman 
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Nature Books for Little People 


WAYS OF THE SIX-FOOTED ALL THE YEAR ROUND SERIES 


By Anna Botsford Comstock By Frances L. Strong 

Four interesting books — Spring, Summer, 
Autumn and Winter — telling little children, in 
brief stories appropriate to their season, of com- 
mon flowers, trees and birds. 


Stories of the butterflies, ants, pipers, minne- 
singers and caterpillars whose queer habits will 
prove fascinating to children and create in them a 
stronger and purer desire to study the problems 


of insect life. NATURE STUDY SERIES ) 


SEA STORIES FOR WONDER EYES By Margaret Morley 


By Mrs. A. S. Hardy 


In these little books the child studies nature in 
the simplest way, learning how insects develop 


An invaluable little book for children who their curious customs, how plants send their seeds 
visit the seashore and are eager to know the into the world and how different flowers grow — 
familiar and wonderful treasures of the water Insect Folk, Butterflies and Bees, Little Wanderers, 
world. Seed Babies, Flowers and their Friends. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street = = 
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SPRATYS 
LD RIST I DOG CAKES 
ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Doc BREAD 


Improves and Strengthens 
the Digestive Organs 


— 


Produces'| Health’! and |: Vigor 


A Food Your Dog Will Like 


AVO!I SWEETENED, SOFT or MEDICATED 

FOODS, which cause indigestion, 
loss of coat and many other evils. The analysis of 
SPRATT’S DOG CAKES shows that they are, weight 
for weight, equal in nourishment to fresh, raw porter- 
house steak or fresh beef liver, as purchased (see U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture Bulletin), while they are superior 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET to these as a food for dogs. 
Send stamp for ‘‘ DOG CULTURE,”’ which contains 
FR E E ee much valuable information. 


- SPRATT’S PATENT (A.M.) LTD. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 
DEPOTS AT 


San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, Ohio Montreal, Can. 


Resident Superintendents at Chicago, Ill., and Boston, Mass. 
' @ h a r k estow n _ hee ivi ass. Factories also in Berlin, Germany, and London, England 


THE WOODBERRY PRESS, BOSTON. 


